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From his very boyhood the life of 
Newton Henry Carpenter was dedicated 
to the service of others than himself ; his 
productive career from its beginning was 
devoted to the Art Institute and the 
institution which preceded it in the 
city's history. The portion of his abun- 
dant energy which remained above the 
performance of his duties to these 
organizations was given without stint to 
a variety of enterprises of an altruistic 
and civic character, in which his partici- 
pation almost invariably entailed the 
assumption of large responsibilities. It 
was characteristic of him that the end 
came at the close of a day which had been 
spent at his desk, and it was fitting that 
he had just completed a tour of the three 
conventions of a profession which might 
well have called him Dean and in all of 
which high recognition of his work had 
been accorded him. 

The American Federation of Arts had, 
but a few days before his death, reelected 
Mr. Carpenter its Treasurer for the sev- 
enth time, the Association of Museums, 
meeting in Springfield, had elected him 
President, and the organization of his 
immediate colleagues, The Association of 
Art Museum Directors, assembled in St. 
Louis on May 15, had for the second 
time made him its President. 

The gift which Mr. Carpenter made 
to the Art Institute was, in the aggregate, 
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a large and simple thing. It found its 
expression in a multitude of acts, many 
of them in themselves infinitesimal, the 
remarkable characteristic of which was 
their utter consistency, their sustained 
spirit of democratic innovation. His 
achievement was like a cloth of gold — a 
broad and astonishing fabric, made of 
innumerable threads, each shot into place 
by the patient, unerring intelligence of 
the craftsman guiding the shuttle. Other 
men had conceived the Art Institute; 
other men had prepared the material for 
his hand. It was Mr. Carpenter'*- part 
for a period or almost forty years to make 
thousands of daily decisions, which to- 
gether helped to build up the character 
for which the institution is now so widely 
known. His instinctive simplicity and 
sympathy wrought into its civic policy a 
definite element of freedom from preten- 
sion and a warm liberality which is the 
Art Institute's most precious heritage. 

Furthermore, the forty years of Mr. 
Carpenter's service are the years in 
which the art museums movement in 
America has had its most significant 
development. During this time the Art 
Institute has been looked to as an object 
of interest by the older museums and 
appealed to for advice and direction by 
many of the younger ones. The influ- 
ences which made it what it is have left 
their impression upon the art museums of 
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the whole country. As an exponent of the the President of the Art Institute and 
most progressive spirit of that time, Mr. the late Director, shares a commanding 
Carpenter, with his immediate associates, place. G. W. E. 



